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WAKONDAGI ' 
By ALICE C. FLETCHER 

A SATISFACTORY analysis of the term wakondagi is not 
possible, but its meaning can be discerned by the manner 
in which the word is used by the Omaha. That it is re- 
lated to the idea expressed by Wakonda is evident; it is also clear 
that it is not a synonym of that term. When -gi is used as a 
suffix, it has the general significance of "possession." But it is 
questionable whether -gi in the word wakondagi is a suffix; neverthe- 
less the different ways in which the word is applied to actions seem 
to indicate that the idea of "possessed by" is to some extent 
implied in the term. 

"Wakonda stands for the mysterious life power permeating 
all natural forms and forces and all phases of man's conscious 
life."* The Omaha also believe "that the power of Wakonda is 
akin to the directive force of which man is conscious within 
himself."' Observing the use of wakondagi, it is found that the 
term is applied to the first manifestation by a child of a new ability, 
as when it is first able to sit up, to creep, to walk, or to speak; all 
these actions are regarded as indications of the development within 
the child of an individual and independent power to act, and are 
spoken of as wakondagi. When the child walks for the first time, 
the act is called mo"tki^ [to walk] wakondagi. When he utters 
his first word, that is designated as I-e [to speak] wakondagi. 
It is, however, only the first manifestation of an ability to walk or to 
speak that is thus spoken of; for, if later the child or the man, 
through sickness or accident, should lose the power to walk or to 

1 Owing to one of those inexplicable accidents with which most authors are familiar, 
the paragraphs pertaining to the subject of this brief paper were inadvertently omitted 
from the memoir on The Omaha Tribe, by the present writer and Mr Francis LaFlesche, 
published in the Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

» The Omaha Tribe, op. cit., p. 597- 

' Ibid., p. 600. 
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speak, when he recovered the use of his legs or his tongue, this 
ability would not be classed as wakondagi — it would not be regarded 
as the manifestation by the person of a new individual and inde- 
pendent power. 

In this connection should be recalled the Omaha view concerning 
the relation of the life of a new-born infant to the cosmos, * as well 
as the Omaha conception of the child's cosmic relationship at a later 
stage, when it had shown the ability to walk and to speak, acts 
denominated as wakondagi, and had thus given proof that it was 
developing into something more than "a new life," was becoming 
capable of recognition as an individual to whom could be given a 
name and a place within the tribe. - 

The application of the term wakondagi to actions considered 
as manifestations of individual ability in the child seems to favor 
the interpretation of the word as partaking of the idea implied 
by the suffix -gi, that is, the manifestation by the child of a power 
derived from Wakonda, and therefore something "possessed by" 
that mysterious power. But this interpretation should not be 
pressed too far, or the native thought would become merged and 
lost in a definition devised by the European mind. To keep true 
to the Omaha thought expressed by the word wakondagi, the inter- 
pretation must not be allowed to crystallize, but must be kept, 
so to speak, in its native fluid state. 

Wakondagi is applied by the Omaha to mythical monsters — 
creatures that have been created by the effort of man's mind to 
make concrete certain vague conceptions of mysterious powers that 
lie beyond ordinary experience and ability. In this sense wakondagi 
becomes almost a synonym of "mystery." Akin to this use of 
the word is its application to strange water-animals whose appear- 
ance excited dread, as, when an alligator was first seen by the 
Omaha it was spoken of as wakondagi. 

Descending in the scale as to the application of the word, it is 
to be noted that an excessive use of a physical power is designated 
as wakondagi; for instance, when a man has a habit of loud and rapid 

» The Omaha Tribe, p. 115. 
' Ibid., p. 117. 
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Speech. So, too, when a person is a hard, almost an unmerciful, 
rider, he is said to be shonge [horse] agihi"' [rider] wakondagi. Even 
in these instances there remains a trace of the meaning already 
explained. 

These uses of the term wakondagi seem to show that it repre- 
sents the manifestation, either by action or by a strange physical 
appearance, of an invisible power "that to the Omaha mind is related 
to the great mystery Wakonda, that which gives Ufe and form, and 
permeates all things seen and known to man. 

Among the cognate Osage tribe, wakondagi is often used in the 
same way and with a like meaning as the Omaha use the word xube 
[holy, mysterious, sacred], and it is also employed to designate 
those ceremonies and their paraphernalia that deal with mysteries 
and can affect human welfare. Men who treat diseases and observe 
occult practices are spoken of as wakondagi, and at the present day 
this term is applied to physicians of the white race. 
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